The Ancient Worlds of Asia
sat opposite each other in two rows and before them were placed great plates of massive gold set with precious stones. On these the chamberlains emptied deep baskets full of gold and silver coins. The guests were then invited to empty their goblets and to take three handfuls of gold and silver. As soon as the pile of coins had disappeared the plates were refilled. Finally a proclamation was made: "The Prince of the Believers commands each one to take as much as he pleases." At the end of the feast each guest received a robe of honour. To celebrate the event the prince freed a thousand slaves.
Let us return to the palaces and gardens which were the setting for this sumptuous court life. For a century the favourite residence of the Princes of the Believers in the City of Peace was a large mansion originally intended for Djafar, the brother-in-law, close companion and later the vizier of Rashid.  This had been built at the end of the eighth century in the then undeveloped and still rural district to the east of the Round City on the other side of the Tigris.   It formed the nucleus of a new royal quarter which grew rapidly and became known as the Dar-el-Khalifat, or Residence of the Caliph.   The historian Yakut, writing about 1225, described this palace.   He tells how Djafar liked listening to poets and minstrels as he drank deeply of the wines. This led to frequent remonstrations from his father Yashya, Rashid's vizier, as Mohammedans are forbidden to drink alcohol.   Djafar therefore decided to build himself a residence outside Baghdad so that he could indulge his pleasures, without the risk of scandalising the population.  The young Caliph, who was often a willing guest at Djafar's banquets, showed great interest in the building of this  pleasure-house.    A  prudent  friend  advised Djafar  to forestall the Caliph's jealousy by saying that the building was intended for the monarch's son, Mamun, the heir to the throne. The prince willingly accepted this gift on behalf of his so'n. The mansion, first named Djafari, was then called Mamuni and later Hassani.   Until the fall of the Barkemides, however, it remained the property of Djafar, and it was only after Djafar's tragic death that Mamun came to live in it and made it one of his favourite residences.   He enlarged it, added
no